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The Pupilla Oculi 

In my article " The Speculum Vitae : Addendum," printed in 
the Publications of the Modem Language Association of America, 
June, 1917, reference was made (p. 152) to a fourteenth century- 
compendium for the use of parish priests known as the Pupilla 
Oculi which seemed to possess some interest for literary history 
from the fact that it was ascribed to John de Burgh, the Chancellor 
of Cambridge in 1384, when we have some reason to believe that 
the University was concerning itself with popular religious litera- 
ture ; and also from the fact that, whatever its origin, it was placed 
in many parish churches for the use of curates, during the fifteenth 
century when the literature provided for the people was in general 
carefully supervised because of Lollardry. 

At the time of writing the article in question, the only authority 
for Burgh's authorship of the Pupilla was the ascription found in 
the edition printed in 1510. It is the purpose of this note to 
quote the following heading which is affixed to an index found in 
the copy of the work in Cambridge University Ms. Ee. 5. 11 
(f. 24 f.) : " Hec tabula facta per fratrem Willelmum Sudbery 
monachum Westmon super pupillam oculi editam per magistrum 
Johannem Burght et magistrum Alanum Tylneye." 

This heading is quoted from the article by Dr. J. A. Robinson, 
" An Unrecognized Westminster Chronicler " (Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1910-8, p. 74, n. 3), in which he is treating the 
work of Sudbery. This person was a student of his abbey at 
Oxford, 1373-4, one of those who drew up the great Inventory of 
the Westminster vestry in 1388 (printed by Dr. Wickham Legg), 
etc., etc. It would appear that his opinion on the authorship of 
the Pupilla Oculi would be as good as any that could be found. 

The authoritative character which the Pupilla apparently re- 
ceived makes it of special interest for contemporary literary 
history. It is a very common book in English libraries, but no 
copy in America has so far come to my attention. I should be 
grateful for information as to where it could be consulted in this 

country. TT 

Hope Emily Allen. 
Kenwood, Oneida,, N. Y. 



BRIEF MENTION 



Wordsworth's Theory of Poetic Diction: A Study of the 
Historical and Personal Background of the Lyrical Ballads. By 
Marjorie Latta Barstow (Yale Studies in English lvii. Yale 
University Press, 1917). The critics of Wordsworth have, for the 
most part, given currency to the judgment that the poet had done 
better if he had not attempted to expound his theory of poetic 
diction, which, after all, is contradicted, it is declared, by his own 
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practice. In becoming traditional -this judgment has been a barrier 
to an unbiased study of the subject, altho there has also been a 
growing tendency in recent times to interpret the poet's discussion 
of the matter more liberally and to justify his statements by a 
sympathetic assumption of what he must have meant by them. 
But Wordsworth's reflections on the principles of his art, tho 
strongly personal and reflecting a commanding originality, were 
due to facts and circumstances that pertain to literary history. As 
indicated by the sub-title of Miss Barstow's monograph, there is 
an historical prelude to be surveyed as well as a set of immediately 
personal circumstances; and above all the character and habits of 
the poet's mind must be profoundly considered. 

To believe Wordsworth capable of advocating a theory of poetic 
diction that does not bear the stamp of a cultivated judgment and 
that is easily perceived to be incompatible with good art, and there- 
fore necessarily contradicted by his own practice, should never have 
been possible in the light of such internal evidence as is offered, for 
example, in a passage of his "Letter to The Friend" (1809) : 
"Mark the superiority, the ease, the dignity, on the side of the 
more advanced mind, how he overlooks his subject, commands it 
from centre to circumference, and hath the same thorough knowl- 
edge of the tenets which his adversary, with impetuous zeal, but in 
confusion also, and thrown off his guard at every turn of the argu- 
ment, is labouring to maintain ! If it be a question of the fine arts 
(poetry for instance) the riper mind not only sees that his oppo- 
nent is deceived ; but, what is of far more importance, sees how he 
is deceived. The imagination stands before him with all its imper- 
fections laid open ; as duped by shews, enslaved by words, corrupted 
by mistaken delicacy and false refinement, — as not having even 
attended with caTe to the reports of the senses, and therefore 
deficient grossly in the rudiments of her power. He has noted how, 
as a supposed necessary condition, the understanding sleeps in 
order that fancy may dream. Studied in the history of society, 
and versed in the secret laws of thought, he can pass regularly 
through all the gradations, can pierce infallibly all the windings, 
which false taste through ages has pursued." The poet's prose 
exhibits a mind intolerable of hasty and unreasoned judgments. 
He is never in the slightest degree disposed to relax his adherence 
to intellectual and emotional integrity. In his papers "'Upon 
Epitaphs" (1810), for example, may be found doctrine enough to 
explain the whole man; thus certain observations are excused on 
the ground that may "bring the ingenuous into still closer com- 
munion with those primary sensations of the human heart, which 
are the vital springs of sublime and pathetic composition, in this 
and in every other kind." And then follows " a criterion of sin- 
cerity," by which a writer may be judged : " For, when a man is 
treating an interesting subject, or one which he ought not to treat 
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at all unless he be interested, no faults have such a killing power 
as those which prove that he is not in earnest, that he is acting a 
part, has leisure for affectation, and feels that without it he could 
do nothing." 

Wordsworth is his own interpreter. Every expression in the 
Advertisement or in the Preface that has given rise to disputation 
may be satisfactorily cleared up by placing against it his own 
commentary to be found in some other connection. "What he says, 
for example, of epitaphs he obviously holds to be true of all poetry : 
" In a permanent inscription things only should be admitted that 
have an enduring place in the mind : and a nice selection is required 
even among these." And many passages make clear the character 
of his particular revolt against the seductive influence of Pope, 
"whose sparkling and tuneful manner had bewitched the men of 
letters his contemporaries, and corrupted the judgment of the 
nation through aU ranks of society. So that a great portion of 
original genius was necessary to embolden a man to write faithfully 
to Nature upon any affecting subject if it belonged to a class of 
composition in which Pope had furnished examples" ("Upon 
Epitaphs"). And how finely he separates the function of the 
restraints of meter from the freedom and possible caprice of poetic 
diction, and argues against the view of " those who still contend 
for the necessity of accompanying metre with certain appropriate 
colours of style in order to the accomplishment of its appropriate 
end, and who also, in my opinion, greatly underrate the power of 
metre in itself" (Preface). "Wordsworth is constantly admon- 
ishing his readers to test his propositions by deep and sympathetic 
reflection, hoping to avert the consequence's of the " callous play- 
fulness of a poetical critic, .... whose sole art consisted in 
turning about the canting dictionary of criticism" (Disraeli). 
Wordsworth's distinction between the function of meter and that 
of diction and style gives the key to the right understanding of 
Crabbe's workmanship, which is conservative on the one hand, and 
on the other hand startlingly progressive and closely allied to the 
art of Wordsworth. Hazlitt rejected The Village and Jeffrey The 
Excursion; both would have been accepted by a judgment schooled 
in the profound reflections of Wordsworth. The "dictionary of 
criticism" undergoes changes, but it remains a professional 
apparatus, necessarily useful and inevitably also to some degree 
detrimental to soundest criticism. Even so just a critic as Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his strictures on Wordsworth's order of words 
" imposed by metre and rhyme " is rather professional than pene- 
tratingly reflective on the poet's conception of the effects of metrical 
expression, of " the power of metre in itself." No poet has more 
definitely extolled the "charm/ Of words in tuneful order, found 
them sweet/ Por their own sakes, a passion and a power," and 
admitted to a high function "the turnings intricate of verse." 
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Wordsworth revolted against the influences traceable in his early- 
poems (see Legouis, 133 ft\), and whatever 'devices' of his early 
style he retained were surely justified, in his peculiarly profound 
and original manner, as aids to his best art. 

To justify a rehandling of a subject that has been so long 
discussed, Miss Barstow makes clear her conviction that the poet's 
' theory ' has more meaning than " commonly meets the eye " ; 
that it has not been interpreted with sufficient regard to its relation 
with " the best traditions of English literature " ; that the conscious 
art of the ' experiment ' has been too generally supposed to com- 
prise a liberal share of caprice ; and that the poet's theorizing and 
practice have a " supreme value for the art of English poetry " that 
has not been duly estimated. It has remained to show more con- 
clusively, the reader of this monograph will agree, that the 
' theory ' announced in words that could be and have been misun- 
derstood represented the poet's early steps in the historic and 
scholarly study of the poetry of the past, which gradually ripened 
his judgment as to the poet's selective use of the real language 
of men, and necessary regard for actual psychology in aiming to 
find the " genuine language of passion." Sentences like the follow- 
ing are as strictly Wordsworthian as his most " highly individual- 
ized " poetry : " For the language arising out of repeated expe- 
rience and regular feelings is a more permanent and a far more 
philosophical language than that frequently substituted for it by 
poets." 

Miss Barstow has made a creditable and exceedingly useful con- 
tribution to the complete study of her subject. She unites with 
grace an adequate strength of style, and manages her argument 
with attractive clearness. A desired compactness of form is, how- 
ever, wanting at many places; her facility of expression has, it 
would seem, tended to betray her into what at times borders on 
diffusiveness. This is not a serious charge, for the reader is never 
delayed without compensation. There is, however, a slight struc- 
tural infelicity that may disturb the more systematic reader. He 
will encounter some interrupting comment and incidental reference 
by which the limits of what has been offered especially by J. L. 
Moore and E. Legouis are occasionally less precisely shown than 
would be required to give point in the most effective manner to 
Miss Barstow's own modifications and additions. Space is not 
available for an analysis of this ample treatise. The chapters are 
entitled : Poetic Diction in " Our Elder Poets " ; Poetic Diction in 
"Modern Times"; Wordsworth's Poetic Development previous to 
the meeting with Coleridge; Coleridge and his Circle; Coleridge 
and Wordsworth ; The Lyrical Ballads, — a sum total of about two 
hundred pages. 

A survey of the historical background of the 'theory' brings 
to light the essential agreement between Wordsworth's revolt and 
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the previous changes in the national code of ' poetic diction.' Miss 
Barstow does not fail to put a fresh emphasis on illustrative matter. 
She finds Daniel pleading for " the language and tunes of our own 
people" (p. 15), and " a reform in France with a notable anticipa- 
tion of Wordsworth's preference for the language of the lower and 
middle classes " (p. 26), and keeps the reader in mind of the Koyal 
Society's interest in the scientific clearness and simplicity of 
the language (p. 28), — an important indication of the movements 
that gave rise to neo-classicism, and which were to recur, in all the 
essentials of a revolt against artificialities, to establish romanticism. 
An attempt is made to credit the poet with an additional " early 
style," but this minor matter is not handled with Miss Barstow's 
usual skill. The chapters dealing with the poet's personal associa- 
tions supply much that is very pertinent to the main argument, 
which culminates in a critical chapter on the art of the particular 
ballads which constituted the famous " experiment." These ballads 
are minutely analyzed with respect to vocabulary, syntax, narrative 
and lyrical technique, and compared in these features with the " old 
ballads." In no other way is a measure to be obtained of the poet's 
consciously artistic subjection to a definite genre. Nothing is more 
certain than that " the language of the Lyrical Ballads is as much 
the result of conscious art as the language of Paradise Lost" (p. 
172), and that the disputed words of the Advertisement- were 
therefore so plainly justified that the persistence with which they 
have been misconstrued must be forever numbered with the less 
excusable vagaries of literary criticism. j. w. b. 



Canon P. H. Ditchfield, in the preface to his The England of 
Shakespeare (E. P. Dutton & Co.,) bewails the fate that his book 
should have so formidable a rival and competitor as Shakespeare's 
England, recently produced by a group of Oxford scholars and ex- 
perts. Quite needlessly, for the appeal of his book is to beginners, 
certainly not to scholars, that of the two-volume Oxford work is to 
advanced students. The good canon reminds one constantly of the 
English school master who is guiding a group of serious-minded 
boys through the England of the spacious times of Elizabeth and is 
elaborately drawing upon a well-stocked memory of Shakespearean 
quotation and contemporary allusion, in order that their vacation 
thus spent may be both interesting and instructive. He covers 
some twenty different topics, such as religion, the court, the city 
and the country, the universities, the army and the navy, agricul- 
ture, sports, social conditions and popular superstitions; and he 
skips over the surface of these matters with the light and easy 
grace of one unburdened by the latest products of scholarship. 
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Nothing is too vast to be confined within the nutshell of a chap- 
ter. Thus all non-dramatic Elizabethan literature is treated in 
ten pages, and the drama and the theatre in sixteen ! Moreover, we 
run across such remarkable pronouncements as that Jonson's " two 
tragedies, Sejanus and Cataline, were worthless," and that we 
connot be certain what use was made of the rear stage and the 
gallery above it. 

How delightfully like certain educators of English youth, too, is 
the canon's excursion into the realm of fancy with his fine aristo- 
cratic flavor, as shown in the following: 

"Across this (the Avon bridge built by Clompton) the poet 
must often have wandered, and I seem to see him clinging to his 
mother's hand strolling along the bank of the stream, watching 
the graceful swans and listening to her voice as she discourses 
to him of the lore of birds and flowers, and of the stories of olden 
times, unfolding the pages of history and of the part which the 
Ardens and Shakespeares may have played in the national an- 
nals. Mary Arden was of gentle birth and good family. There 
was a Sir Thomas Arden, squire of the body to Henry VII, a broth- 
er of Eobert, great uncle of the poet's mother." Thus is our 
Shakespeare made acceptable to high-born English youth. And 
how he tries to encourage the potential Shakespeares among his 
pupils by this splendid example : 

" A visit to the large schoolroom makes one picture in imagina- 
tion the clever, bright, brown-eyed boy sitting at his desk pouring 
(sic) over the Metamorphoses, Lily's grammar, or writing in the 
Old English Script." 

When, however, we reflect that this is the twenty-third of Canon 
Ditchfield's books, we need not wonder that it is superficial or that 
such misprints as " no " for " one," p. 19, 1. 18, and " Malpy " for 
" Malfy," p. 247, 1. 1, should be found. 

J. W. T. 



The Manual and Notebook for English Composition by James 
P. Royster and Stith Thompson (Chicago, Scott, Poresman & Co., 
1917) is designed to make indolent students profit by the correction 
of their themes. The book is divided into five parts : Punctuation, 
Spelling, Sentence Structure, Grammar, and Diction, each part 
being followed by blank pages ruled in parallel columns. In the first 
column the student is expected to copy an error pointed out by the 
theme corrector, and opposite it the correct form. The principle of 
the book is, therefore, to bring into close proximity the rule and a 
blank page for a record of the student's violation of it. 

In the execution of the plan one can find much to commend. The 
copious lists of theme-subjects and of books and periodicals are 
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serviceable, and the tabulation of errors has, in the main, been 
done with judgment and thoroughness. Some fault, however, is 
to be found with the style of the work. What shall we say of the 
sentence, *'What is good use in one language level may be bad use 
in another " or of such compounds as " all word-newcomers " ; "a 
punctuation practice that is neither too old-fashioned nor too new" ; 
"those who do not wish to proclaim themselves low-mannered." 
Conciseness does not excuse the logic of " Good colloquial usage is 
the body of words habitually used in easy discourse by people of 
good speech manners," nor does it justify the unqualified statement 
that "skedaddle is more forceful and more picturesque than 
depart." 

With regard to the purpose of the work one must withhold full 
approval. In the hands of an ill-trained but ambitious student the 
Manual and Notebook should be an extremely valuable means 
of self-help. As a general text-book for a large class, it seems 
likely to add immensely to the labor of the instructor, for it is ob- 
vious that the students who do not take the corrections on their 
themes seriously will not take this book seriously, unless driven 
to it by constant inspection and conference. Why not set the 
standard of the course so high that the student who is loftily in- 
different to marginal comment will mend his ways or fail? It is 
disheartening to find such a method as the authors describe pro- 
posed for college men. The coddling of our students has gone 
far enough, and the burdens of our instructors in English are al- 
ready too great. Only the awkward squad, in imminent danger of 
being dropped from the class, should need such a notebook. 

J. c. p. 



Entre las publieaciones de la Bevista de Filologia Espanola apa- 
rece la Antologia de prosistas castellanos de D. E. Menendez Pidal, 
coleecion que en 1899 habia visto la luz, en edition oficial desde 
hacia tiempo agotada. Se presenta ahora bastante adicionada y 
corregida. Consta de una cincuentena de textos bien entresacados, 
atendidos el valor estetico y las peculiaridades del lenguaje. Co- 
mienza con tres trozos de la Cronica General y se extiende hasta 
el Conde de Toreno. Eacilmente se comprenden las grandes difi- 
cultades que una selecci6n de esta indole impone, salvadas de modo 
cuidadoso para ofrecer, en tan reducido espacio, un cuadro general 
de la evolution de la prosa desde los tiempos del Rey Sabio hasta 
el primer tereio del siglo XIX. Acaso echo de menos el nombre de 
Juan de Vald6s. A cada autor precede una sugestiva introduction 
y las notas son luminosas, bastantes y de ejemplar sobriedad. Es, 
pues, una obra altamente util para la labor pedagogica. e. b. 



